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Testimony of New Bedford Monthly Meeting 
respecting ABRAHAM SHEARMAN, JR. 


Feeling it required of us to preserve a memorial 
of the services rendered to the Church by our 
late beloved friend Abraham Shearman, Jr., and 
of his devotedness to the promotion of the c«use 
of its holy Head, the following sketch of his life 
and character has been drawn up for the encour- 
agement of those that may come after; that they 
too may, by patient submission to the forming 
hand of our heavenly Father, and by attention to 
the inshining light of Truth in their hearts, be- 
come qualified for usefulness while in this life, and 
be prepared for a state of eternal blessedness 
hereafter. 

He was born at Acushnet, in the township of 
Fairhaven, on the fourth day of the Fourth 
month, 1777. His parents, Abraham and Peace 
Shearman, although professing with Friends, 
were neither of them members of our religious 
Society until the year 1815, when his father was 
received into membership, his mother having 
then been deceased many years. When about 
five years old, he was attacked with a severe ill- 
ness, which continued for several years, during 
a portion of which time he was under severe suf- 
fering, with but little hope of recovery. His en- 
durance of that suffering was quite beyond his 
age, and although he did finally recover, it was 
not until disease had produced such a defect in 
one of his limbs, as to prevent him from engag- 
ing, in after life, in any business requiring active 
exertion. 

He was placed as an apprentice to a printer 
when about fifteen years of age, and at this period 
he appears to have been of a thoughtful turn of 
mind; oue of his earliest memoranda containing 
a strong expression of thankfulness to his Heav- 
enly Father for protection vouchsafed to himself 
and his nearrelatives. After the expiration of his 
apprenticeship, he for six years, between 1798 
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and 1804, published a weekly newspaper at New 
Bedford, in which he endeavoured to avoid en- 
tirely the violent party contentions which, in that 
day, so much distracted this country, and embit- 
tered the feelings of so many of our citizens. 
His mind, however, being increasingly turned to 
religious subjects, and not willing to yield his 
own convictions of duty to satisfy a perverted 
public taste, he found his peace required him to 
abandon his paper, and about the same time he 
made application and was received a member of 
this Monthly Meeting. 

After discontinuing this publication, he turned 
his attention to the bookselling business, which 
he carried on nearly thirty years, and in which he 
was engaged scrupulously to avoid every thing of 
a hurtful tendency, or that did not strictly con- 
form to a nice sense of Christian consistency. It 
was a settled practice with him not to allow his 
business avocations to interfere with his attend- 
ance of our mid-week meetings, always closing 
his shop for that purpose when necessary. And 
following out the recommendation of the Apostle, 
‘‘let your moderation be known unto all men,” 
he retired from mercantile pursuits when he had 
become possessed of a moderate competency, and 
for the last sixteen years of his life, devoted bis 
time and talents more exclusively to the service 
of the religious Society to which he belonged, 
and to promote the well being of his fellow-crea- 
tures; thereby setting an example worthy of a 
father and an elder in the Church. 

The early part of the year 1816 appears to 
have been a season of renewed visitation to his 
mind, in which a call to a greater dedication of 
heart, and to an entire surrender of his will to 
the Divine Will, was sensibly felt, and ardent de- 
sires were raised that he might be enabled to part 
with every thing that might stand between him 
and his God. And we have reason to believe, 
that an increased qualification was experienced to 
labor in the service of the great Head of the 
Church ; and that his spiritual eye was anointed 
to discern the subtle transformations of the adver- 
sary, by which, in a few years after, such inroads 
were made in our Society, and which he was en- 
gaged, with other dear friends, some of whom are 
now gone to their rest, to withstand in the gen- 
tleness of a true follower of Christ. The follow- 
ing memorandum, under this date, was found 
among his papers: “My wind for some time 
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past has been much impressed with the great im- 
ewan of an entire surrender of my will to the 

ivine will; of attaining to that state of resigna- 
tion, in which I should be enabled to say, ‘Thy 
will, O God, be done.’ And though it has not 
been accompanied by a sense or intimation of 
any particular service to which I should be called, 
or any particular labour te perform, great have 
been my doubts and fears—great the strivings of 
nature—and I have scarcely been able to do more 
than to put forth an aspiration, that I might be 
enabled to attain to such a state of resignation, 
as, with full purpose of heart, to enter into cove- 
nant with my God. Some progress toward such 
a state, I hope, has been made; and the secret 
prayer of my soul, in our meeting this day has 
been, ‘ May not thy hand spare, nor thy eye pity, 
till thou hast made me what thou wouldst have 
me to be.’”’ 

He became a member of our religious Society 
from a thorough convincement that Friends pro- 
fessed the truth as it is in Jesus. The funda- 
mental doctrines of the Gospel were, we believe, 
clearly understood, and, under all circumstances, 
faithfully maintained by him, as well as the testi- 
monies of truth which are set forth and sustained 
by the precepts of Christ and his apostles. Yet, 
in all his intereourse with his fellow-men, he 
manifested instructively the ‘possession of that 
charity “ which thinketh no evil, which vaunteth 
not itself, which hopeth all things.” Gentle and 
persuasive in his manner, he rarely gave of- 
fence to those whose course he felt obliged to 
reprove or condemn; and we believe few will be 
found who were more universally beloved, or 
who, in the faithful maintenance of our Christian 
discipline, were more uniformly preserved in 
that meek and quiet spirit which subdues opposi- 
tion and commends itself to the heart. Endow- 
ed with more than ordinary talents ; with a mind 
well cultivated and disciplined, and all under the 
influence of Divine grace: and viewing the dis- 
charge of religious duty paramount to all other 
considerations, he was eminently qualified for 
usefulness, and was early called to fill many im- 
portant stations and appointments in our religious 
Society, to the edification and entire acceptance 
and satisfaction of Friends. He fully felt the 
truth of the declaration, and remarkably exem- 
plified it practically, that “ wisdom dweils with 
prudence.” 

He was liberal and charitable in his disposition, 
ever ready to lend a helping hand to the needy or 
unfortunate; and particularly so, when the cause 
of truth or the welfare of its professed followers 
could be promoted by his means. 

The guarded education of the youth of our So- 
ciety, was an object of great interest with him ; 
and the attention he gave to the right ordering 
of the Boarding School at Providence will long be 
remembered, with interest and instruction, by the 
committee with whom he was associated, as well as 
by many who have been inmates of that institution. 
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In the year 1819, he was appointed Clerk of 
New England Yearly Meeting, which station h¢ 
continued to occupy until 1846, when, on go. 
count of his physical infirmities, he was released 
from this service. He was favored to discharoo 
the important duties of this appointment with 
that tender regard to the feelings of all, and with 
that clear religious discrimination which obtained 
the full approbation and unity of Friends. 

Few persons will be found who more fully en- 
joyed the perusal of the Holy Scriptures, cr more 
highly valued their sacred contents. His. diary 
gives evidence that it was his practice to read 
portions of them every morning and evening, and 
at other times as he had opportunity during each 
day ; and that he sought in this engagement to 
be possessed of that solid frame of mind, of that 
prayerful spirit by which he might know the 
saving truths contained therein, made plain to 
his understanding and applied to his heart. The 
following memorandum manifests his appreciation 
of Gospel truth, and the interest with which he 
perused the sacred volume : 

“1836, 1st month, 9th.—The portions of 
Scripture that have been read since the com- 
mencement of the year, embracing the first ten 
chapters of Genesis, the last two chapters of 
Luke, the whole of the evangelist John, and the 
first of the Acts of the Aposties, are perhaps as 
deeply interesting as any equal portion of the in- 
spired writings. The creation of the world—of 
man in the image of his Maker—his fall, and the 
promise of one that should bruise the serpent’s 
head—the mighty flood that came upon the earth 
for the ‘ wickedness of man,’ when all the foun- 
tains of the great deep were broken up, and the 
windows of heaven were opened, and ‘all the 
high hills’ and the tops of the mountains were 
covered with water, and man and ‘all flesh died 
that moved upon earth,’ save righteous Noah and 
his family, and the creatures preserved alive with 
him in the ark—the gracious promise, that the 
waters should no more become a flood to destroy 
all flesh—that ‘while the earth remaineth, seed- 
time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer 
and winter, and day and night, shall not cease’ 
—the token of the bow—the re-peopling of the 
earth—are all subjects of a highly interesting na- 
ture, and of which we have no other authentic 
history. But how transeendently important to 
man, are the truths unfolded by the evangelists 
—He who had once for the wickedness of men, 
swept over the face of the earth with a mighty 
flood, ‘so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life——He 
who in the beginning was the Word, who was 
with God, and was God, and of whom the Apos- 
tle declared, that ‘all things were made by Hin, 
and without Him was not any thing made that 
was made,’ condescended to take upon himself 
our infirmities, and to bear our sicknesses, ‘ was 
made flesh and dwelt among us’—He that was 
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the true light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world—He who declared that 
He and his Father were one—and that He had 
power to lay down his life, and power to take it 
in, condescended in infinite mercy ‘to lay 
down his life for the sheep’—to suffer the humil- 
jating death of the cross, for the sins of mankind 
—His triumphant resurrection and ascension into 
lory—the promise of another Comforter, who 
shall abide with his faithful followers for ever— 
these are themes, in comparison with which, and 
those connected with and growing out of them, 
all others dwindle into insignificance. How sat- 
isfactory is the attestation borne by our blessed 
Redeemer, to the truths of the Old Testament, as 
related in the 24th of Luke, when, ‘ beginning at 
Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto 
them in all the Scriptures, the things concerning 
himself’—and, again: ‘these are the words 
which [ spake unto you, while I was yet with 
you, that all things must be fulfilled which were 
written in the law of Moses, and in the Prophets, 
and in the Psalms, coneerning me.’ How con- 
solatory to his immediate disciples must have 
been the parting discourse of their blessed Lord, 
as recorded in the 13th to the 17th chapter of 
John; and how full of important and instructive 
doctrines! It is a portion of Scripture upon 
which I have long delighted to dwell; and Oh! 
that my life was more conformed to the holy pat- 
tern therein set before us.” 

In the lst month, 1846, he had an attack of 
paralysis, which deprived him of the use of his 
limbs for the remainder of his days. His mind, 
however, continued clear, and his faculties unim- 
paired. The following extract from a letter, 
written in the 2d month following, shows the 
state of his mind at that time: “I am now occu- 
pying very nearly the same position that I did at 
the time of that parting farewell, being entirely 
unable to move without assistance; but I desire 
not to murmur or to complain at the afflictive dis- 
pensation that has been meted out to me, in wis- 
dom, as [ trust; but rather to number, with a 
grateful heart, as far as ability is given me to do 
80, the blessings which in mercy I am still per- 
mitted, unworthy as I am, to enjoy.’ 

About this time, he delivered the books and 
papers of the Yearly Meeting into the charge of 
the Meeting for Sufferings, and left the following 
memorandum respecting the occurrence : “ Deliv- 
ered the Yearly Meeting books and papers, agree- 
ably toa minute of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
after having had charge of them for about twenty- 
seven y namely, since 6th month, 1819; and 
on looking back through this long series of years, 
I can truly say, that it has been my endeavour to 
serve the Meeting, as well at the table as in what 
has been required of me out of meeting, in hon- 
esty and uprightness of heart; and [ retain a 
grateful sense of the uniform kindness which I 
have received at the hands of Friends ; and while 
sensible that I have nothing to boast of, there 





seems to be an allowable satisfaction in the feel- 
ing, that I can leave the table without any feeling 
of uneasiness in the retrospect—with the consei- 
ousness that, however [ may at times have erred 
in judgment, there has been none of inten- 
tion.” 

Notwithstanding his infirmity, he attended the 
ensuing Yearly Meeting, and was present at most 
of its sittings, taking his usual lively interest in the 
concerns of Society, and the welfare of its mem=- 
bers. 

On his return home, he made the followin 
entry in his diary: “ Arrived home less fatigued 
than I could have expected, and glad that I had 
made an effort to attend this Yearly Meeting, 
through which we have had a continued evidence 
that we are not a forsaken people. May the 
praise be ascribed to him to whom it alone is 
due.” The next day he adds: “In my quiet 
chamber, sensibly feeling the difference between 
the cordial sympathy of friends whom I have left, 
and the solitude of my own reflections; a change 
no doubt necessary for the proper stay of the 
mind, in humble dependence upon Him from 
whom cometh every good and perfect gift.” 

He continued to get out to meetings, as they 
came in course, with but few exceptions, and also 
to give attention to the concerns of Society, which 
had rested with him for so many years, until the 
3d month, 1847, when he experienced a second 
attack of paralysis, and from this time his health 
and strength rapidly failed. But as the time for 
holding our Yearly Meeting drew nigh, he be- 
came very desirous of once more attending it ; and 
although it seemed doubtful whether he could do 
so and return, being very much enfeebled, yet he 
succeeded in performing the journey, and attend. 
ed several sittings of the meeting, and Friends 
were comforted in again having him with 
them. 

Not long after his return, he became increas- 
ingly ill, aud his mind at the same time appeared 
to be much depressed; but, after a season of 
trial, his usual equanimity was restored, and on 
this oceasion he stated to a friend, that his mind 
had been for some time tried, but through great 
mercy he thought he could now say that he felt 
his way clear, and could see nothing to fear; add- 
ing, ‘ what a favour it would be, if I could be 
quietly removed.” 

To a friend in the ministry, who remarked to 
him that she believed that although doubts might 
arise at times, yet before the final close he would 
have them all removed, and be enabled to see 
with clearness that he hada mansion in the 
heavens, and there receive a crown of glory, he 
replied, ‘I have no merit of my own, but trust 
alone in unmerited mercy through our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

On a subsequent occasion, he said to a valued 
friend, that people sometimes desired their friends 
toremember them when they had access to the 
Throne of Grace; but the feeling now with him 
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was, to desire his friends to join him in songs of , one, and it is even now quite uncertain when j 
praise and thanksgiving. To a relative he re- | will terminate.”’ 

marked, ‘It has been my object through lifeto| Again, he says, writing on the 16th of 
maintain a conscience void of offence toward God | March: 

and man, and I feel a degree of satisfaction inthe | “The mountain passes are fuller of snow thay 
retrospect. I thought thou mightest sometime|ever. Yesterday morning we found that five 
wish to tell this to thy children.”’ inches of snow had fallen during the night, ang 

Speaking of the concerns of Society he said, | last night nearly asmuch. This is on the plains: 
that he had endeavoured to discharge his duty in | in the mountains the fall is from four to six times 
this respect, and felt peaceful in having done so; | greater, the condensation of the atmospheric vapor 
adding, “‘ perhaps there have been a few instances | being there much more rapid and complete. At 
in which something better might have been done; | this moment, while the sun is shining brightly on 
but, in the main, I fecl satisfied. Ihave nothing | the plains, it is snowing furiously among the 
against any one personally; nothing but love and | peaks. * * * 
good will toward all.” After completing the reconnaisance of Cache 

A few days before his death, he observed to a| Valley, we returned to our camp on the Bear 
relative with whom he had long resided, “ This | river. When Col. Porter returned to his post, 

r body seems only an encumbrance.” To/| the provision train was despatched down the east 
which she replied, she had no doubt he would be | shore of the Salt Lake, under Lieut. Howland, of 
released from it in the best time. He said, “‘I| the Rifles, with orders to report to Lieut. Gunni- 
hope so; I have no wish to stay. I have en-| son, whilst I, accompanied by Dr. Blake, with a 
deavoured to do what I thought was right all my | party of four men and sixteen mules, addressed 
life through, and-I feel willing and ready to go. | myself to make the tour around the western side 
I have far greater prospects in view than any | ofthe lake. This trip was, by many of the old 
thing this world affords.” mountaineers, considcred rather hazardous, espe- 

He quietly breathed his last on the evening of | cially at that late season of the year. Many of 
the twenty-sixth of the 12th month, 1847, in the | them had tried it, but none had ever succeeded 
seventy-first year of his age. An elder about | in achieving it. The country was represented to 
twenty-three years. be barren in the extreme, and almost, if not en- 

In closing this testimony of our beloved friend, | tircly, destitute of fresh water. In addition to 
we feel it right to add, that we are comforted by | which, some disturbances and ill feeling had 
the evidence graciously afforded us that he real-| taken place between the whites and the Snake or 
ized the fruition of his hopes, and that through | Shoshonee Indians, arising out of a gross outrage 
the mercies of the Redeemer whom he loved, he | which had been wantonly inflicted upon the latter 
was admitted into those mansions that are| by a band of unprincipled emigrants, in which 
prepared for the righteous; and that the language | several of their men were killed and women abu- 
may with great propriety be adopted, “the|sed and murdered. I was determined, however, 
memory of the just is blessed.” to proceed ; and, having provided ourselves with 
some India rubber bags for ‘ packing’ water in 
case of necessity, on the 19th of October we com- 
meneed our journey. We were also provided 
with one soldiers’ tent and one wall tent fly, for 
protection from rains; but they were of little use, 
as but in one or two instances could poles be pro- 
cured for stretching them, so utterly destitute of 
timber was the region through which we passed. 
The journey occupied us until the 8th of Novem- 
ber. 

We found that the whole western shore of the 
lake consists of immense level plains of soft mad, 
inaccessible within many miles of the water's 
edge to the feet of mules or horses, being travers- 
ed frequently by meandering rills of salt and sul- 
phur water, which apparently sink and seem to 
imbue and saturate the whole soil, rendering it 
miry and treacherous. These plains are but lit- 
tle elevated above the present level of the lake, 
and have, without doubt, at one time, not very 
long since, formed a part of it; for it is evident 
that a rise of but a few inches will at once cover 
the greater portion of these extensive areas of land 
with water again. I do not think I hazard much 
by saying thata rise of one foot in tho lake 














































THE GREAT SALT LAKE.—CAPT. STANSBURY’S 
RECONNAISANCE. 


After an interval of six months, during which 
the party were completely isolated by the impene- 
trable snows of the surrounding mountains, intel- 
ligence has at length been received from Capt. 
Stansbury of the Topographical Engineer Corps, 
who is engaged in an examination of the Valley 
of the Great Salt Lake, and a hydrographic sur- 
vey of that singular sheet of water. The last 
previous news of the whereabout of his party was 
dated in October last. The present despatches 
come down toas late as the 16th of March. Capt. 
Stansbury says: 

“The winter season here has been long and 
very severe, commencing about the middle of 
November. To-day (February 26) the mountains 
are white with snow, and in many of the canons 
nen ‘kanyons’) it is upwards of fifty 

eet deep, reaching to the tops of the tallest trees. 
Although only in the latitude of 40° 46’, it 
has more than equalled in severity the winter of 
last year in Philadelphia, which was an unusual 
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would nearly if not quite double its present 





































We were, as I have every reason to believe, 
the first party of white men that ever succeeded 
im making the entire circuit of the lake by land. 
I have understood that it was once circumnavi- 
gated by canoes, in early times, by some trap- 
pers, in search of beaver, but no attempt by land 
has ever been successful. 

From the knowledge gained by this expedition, 
I am of opinion that the size of the lake has been 
much exaggerated; and from observation, and 
what I have learned from the Mormons, who 
have made one or two excursions upon it in a 
small skiff, 1 am induced to believe that its depth 
has been much overrated. That it has no outlet, 
is now demonstrated beyond dovdt; and I am 
convinced, from what | have seen, that it never 
can be of the slightest use for the purpose of na- 
vigation. The water, for miles out from the 
shore, wherever I have seen it, is but a few 
inches in depth; and if there be any deep water, 
it must be in the middle. The Utah river (or the 
Jordan, as the Mormons call it) is altogether too 
insignificant and too crooked to be of any use 
commercially. The greatest depth of the Utah 
Lake that we have found is sixteen fect; so that, 
for the purpose of a connected line of navigation, 
neither the river nor the lakes can be of the 
slightest utility. Such, at least, is my present 
impression. Further examination of Salt Lake 
may, perhaps, modify this opinion with regard to 
the latter. The river connecting these two lakes 
is forty-eight miles in length.” 

The delays and difficulties encountered in con- 
ducting their triangulation of a district of country 
extending two degrees in latitude and more than 
a degree in longitude, may be conceived from the 
fact that almost every stick of timber used in the 
construction of fourteen triangulation stations, 
thus far erected, has cost from twenty to thirty 
miles travel of a six-mule team, and that nearly, 
if not all, the water will have to be transported 
aloug with the different parties for their daily use. 
The captain adds : 

“Everything here is enormously high. The 
vicinity of the gold mines has made money plenty 
and labour scarce anddear. Ordinary packets 
get from $2.50 to $4.00 per day. Corn $2.00 
and oats from $1.00 to $1.50 a bushel. Potatoes 
at first were $4.00, now $2.00 a bushel. Flour 
from 10 to 15 cents per pound. Hay from 
$12.00 to $20.00 per ton, wild and of a very in- 
ferior quality, wood from $12.00 to $15.00 a 
cord, and everything else in proportion.” 


He expresses some fears that the party may 
not be able to complete their task the present 
season, but if the strenuous exertion, stimulated 
by the dread of another winter’s imprisonment, 
amid surrounding mountains, buried in snow, and 
cut off from all communion with civilized society, 
can secure the object, it will certainly be accom- 
plished. Success attend them! 
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The plains are, for the most part, entirely de- 
nuded of vegetation, excepting occasional patches 
of Artemesia and ‘grease-wood,’ and they glit- 
ter in the sun-light, presenting the appearance of 
water so perfectly that it is almost impossible for 
one to convince himself that he is not on the im- 
mediate shore of the lake itself. This is owing 
to the erystallization of minute portions of salt on 
the surface of the mud, and the oozy slime ocea- 
sioned by the complete saturation of the soil with 
moisture. From this cause, also, arises a mirage, 
which is greater here than I ever witnessed else- 
where; distorting objects in the most grotesque 
manner, and giving rise to optical illusions almost 
peyond belief. I anticipate serious annoyance 
from this cause, in making the triangulation. 

In an estimated distance of one hundred and 
fifty miles, on one part of the route, fresh water 
and grass were found only tn one spot, about 
midway of this siretch, and we were obliged to 
subsist our animals, that is, to keep life in them, 
by serving them out a pint of water each, night 
and morning, taken from the India-rubber bags 
packed upon their backs. The first part of this 
desert was about seventy-five miles in extent, and 
oecupied us two days anda half to cross it, 
travelling all day, aud the greater part of the 
night; walking a great portion of the way to re- 
lieve the mules, which began to sink under the 
want of sustenance and water. 

In the latter portion of this first desert we 
crossed a field of solid salt, which lay encrusted 
upon the level mud plain, so thick that it bore 
up the mules loaded with their packs so perfectly 
that they walked upon it as if it had been a sheet 
of solid ice, slightly covered with snow. The 
whole plain was as level as a floor. We estimat- 
ed this field to be at the least ten miles in length, 
by seven in width, and the thickness of the salt 
at from one half to three quarters of an inch. A 
strip of some three miles in width had been pre- 
viouly crossed, but it was not thick nor hard 
enough to prevent our animals from sinking 
through it into the mud atevery step. The salt 
in the solid field was perfectly crystallized, and 
Where it had not become mixed with the soil was 
as white and fine as the best specimens of salina 
table salt. Some of it was collected and pre- 
served, 

After crossing the field of salt we struck upon 
a fine little stream of running water, with plenty 
of grass, lying at the foot of a range of mountains, 
which seemed to form the western boundary of 
the immediate valley of the lake. Here we were 
obliged to halt for three days to give our animals 
a0 opportunity to recruit. The latter part of the 

rt was about seventy miles in extent, and 
was passed in two days, by prolonging our 
marches far into the night. Had we not found 
a and water midway of this barren waste, 
th animals and men must have perished. 
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THOMAS JENKINS. 


Thomas Jenkins was the son of an African 
king, and bore externally all the features of the 
Negro. His father reigned over a country on 
the coast of Guinea, resorted to by British vessels 
for the purchase of slaves. The negro sovereign 
having observed the superiority civilization and 
learning gave to the Europeans, resolved to send 
his eldest son to Britain, that he might acquire 
the advantages of knowledge. He bargained 
with Captain Swanstone, a native of Hawick, 
who traded to the coast for ivory, gold dust, &e., 
that the boy should be taken by him to his own 
country, and returned in a few years fully educa- 
ted, for which he was to receive a certain con- 
sideration in the productions of Africa. The boy 
recollected a little of the scene which took place 
on his being handed over to Swanstone. His 
father came with his mother, and a number of 
sable courtiers, to a green eminence near the 
coast, where, amidst tears, he was formally con- 
signed to the care of the British trader, who 
pledged himself to return his tender charge, 
some years afterwards, endowed with as much 
learning as he might be found capable of receiv- 
ing. He was then conveyed on ship-board, where 
the fancy of the Captain conferred upon him the 
name of Thomas Jenkins. 

Swanstone took his protege to Hawick, and 
was about to take the proper means for fulfilling 
his bargain, when he died. No provision being 
made for such a contingency, the young negro 
was thrown upon the wide world not only without 
the means of obtaining an education, but destitute 
of everything necessary to supply more pressing 
wants. Swanstone died at the Tower Inn at 
Hawick, where Tom very faithfully attended 
him, though almost starved “by the cold of a 
Scottish winter. After his guardian had expired, 
he was ina state of the greatest distress from 
cold, till the landlady brought him to her kitchen 
fire, where he found a climate agreeable to his 
nerves, and he was ever after very grateful for 
her kindness. . After remaining some time at the 
inn, a farmer in Teviot-head, the nearest surviving 
relation of his guardian, took charge of him, and 
he was removed to his house, where he soon made 
himself useful in humble duties. When he left 
the inn he understood hardly a word of English ; 
but here he speedily acquired the dialect of the 
district, with all its peculiarities of accent and 
intonation. He lived in this family several years, 
in the course of which he was successively ad- 
vanced to the offices of cow-herd and driver of 

ts to Hawick for sale on his master’s account, 
which he discharged very satisfactorily. After 
he had become a stout boy, Mr. Laidlaw of Fal- 
nash, a gentleman of great respectability and 
intelligence, took a fancy for him, and prevailed 
upon his former protector to yield him into his 
charge. Black Tom, as he was called, became at 
Falnash a sort of Jack-of-all-trades. He acted as 


cow-herd at one time, and stable boy at another. 
in short, he could turn his hand to anything. |; 
was his especial duty to go errands to Hawick 
for which a retentive wemory well qualified him. 
He afterwards became a regular farm servant to 
Mr. Laidlaw, and while in this capacity, he first 
discovered a taste for learning. How he acquired 
his first instructions is not known. The boy 
probably cherished a notion of duty on this sub. 
ject, and was anxious to fulfil, as far as his unfor. 
tunate circumstances would permit, the designs of 
his parent. He picked up a few crumbs of ele. 
mentary literature at the table of Mr. Laidlaw’s 
children, or interested the servants to give him 
what knowledge they could. 

In a short time Mrs. Laidlaw was surprised to 
find that Tom began to have a strange liking for 
candle ends. Not one about the farm honse 
could escape him. Every serap of wick and tal- 
low he fell in with was secreted and taken to his 
loft above the stable, and suspicions were enter. 
tained respecting the use he made of them, 
Curiosity incited the people about the farm to 
watch his proceedings after he had retired to his 
den; and it was then discovered, to the astonish- 
ment of all, that the poor lad was engaged, with 
a book and a slate, in drawing rude imitations of 
the letters of the alphabet. On the discovery of 
his literary taste, Mr. Laidlaw put him to an 
evening school, kept by a neighbouring rustic, at 
which he made such rapid progress as to excite 
astonishment all over the country, for no one had 
ever dreamt of his becoming a scholar. 

Though daily occupied with his drudgery as 4 
farm servant, he began to instruct himself in 
Latin and Greek. A boy friend lent him several 
books necessary in these studies; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Laidlaw did all in their power to favour his 
wishes, though the distance of a classical academy 
was a sufficient bar, had there been no other, to 
prevent their giving him the opportunity of regu- 
lar instruction. In speaking of the kind treat- 
ment he received from these worthy individuals, 
his heart was often observed to swell, and the 
tear to start into his honest dark eye. Besides 
acquainting himself with Latin and Greek, he 
initiated himself in the study of mathematics. 

A great era in Tom’s life was his possessing 
himself of a Greek dictionary. Having learned 
that there was to be a sale of books at Hawick, 
he proceeded thither, in company with his boy 
friend. Tom possessed twelve shillings, saved 
out of his wages, and his companion vowed that 
if more should be required for the purchase of 
any particular book, he should not fail to back 
him in the competition—so far as eighteen pence 
would warrant, that being the amount of his own 
little stock. Tom at once pitched upon a lexicon 
as the grand necessary of his education, and be- 
gan to bid for it. All present stared with won- 
der when they saw a negro competing for a bock 
which could only be useful to a student at a con- 
siderably advanced stage. A gentleman named 
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Moncrieff, who knew aa companion, inquired 

ith t curiosity into the seeming mystery. 
When it was explained, and Mr. Moncrieff Saeal 
that thirteen shillings and six pence was the ut- 
most extent of their joint stocks, he told his 
young friend to bid as far beyond that sum as he 
chose, and he would be answerable for the defi- 
ciency. ‘Tom had now bidden as far as he could 
go, and he was turning away in despair, when his 

oung friend threw himself into the competition, 
and soon had the satisfaction of placing the precious 
volume in the hands which were so eager to pos- 
sess it. Tom carried off his prize in triumph, 
and, it is meedless to say, made the best use 
of it. 

It may now be asked what was the personal 
character of thisinteresting African? We answer 
at once—the best possible. He was mild and 
unassuming, free from every kind of vice, pos- 
sessing a kindliness of manner which made him 
the favorite of all who knew him. In fact, he 
was one of the most popular characters in the 
whole district of upper Teviotdale. His employers 
respected him for the faithful and zealous manner 
in which he discharged his duties, and all were 
interested in his efforts to obtain knowledge. 
Having retained no trace of his native language, 
he resembled, in every respect, except his colour, 
a Scotch peasant : only he was much more learn- 
ed than most of them, and spent his time more 
abstractedly. He was deeply impressed with the 
truths of Christianity, and was a regular attender 
on religious ordinances. Altogether, he was a 
person of the most worthy and respectable pro- 
perties, and, even without considering his merito- 
rious struggles for knowledge, would have been 
beloved and esteemed wherever he was known. 

When he was about twenty years of age, a 
vacancy occurred in the school of Teviot-head. 
A committee was appointed to examine the can- 
didates: among three or four competitors appear- 
ed the black farm-servant of Falnash, with a heap 
of books under his arm. The committee was sur- 
prised ; but they read his testimonials of charac- 
ter, and put him through the usual forms of 
examination. His exhibition was so decidedly 
superior to the rest, that they reported him as 
best fitted for the situation. 

For a time this prospect was dashed. On the 
report coming before the presbytery, a majority 
of the members’ were alarmed at the idea of 
placing a negro in such a situation, and poor Tom 
was voted out of all the benefits of the competi- 
tion. He suffered dreadfully from this sentence, 
which made him feel keenly the misfortune of 
his colour, and the awkwardness of his situation 
in the world. But the people most interested in 
the matter felt as indignant at the treatment 
which he had received, as he could possibly feel 
depressed. The heritors, among whom the late 
Duke of Buccleuch was the chief, took up the 
sase so warmly, that it was resolved to set up 
Tom in opposition to the teacher appointed by 
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the presbytery, and to give him an exact dupli- 
cate of the salary which they already paid to that 
person. A place was hastily fitted up for his 
reception, and he was immediately installed in 
office, with the universal approbation of both 
parents and children. 
completely deserted, and the negro, who had come 
to this country to learn, soon found himself fully 
engaged in teaching, and in the receipt of an 
income more than adequate to his wants. 


The other school was 


To the gratification of his friends, and confu- 


sion of face to the presbytery, he proved an ex- 
cellent teacher. He hada way of communicating 
knowledge eminently successful, and was as much 
beloved by his pupils ashe was respected by those 
who employed him. On the Saturdays he walk- 
ed to Hawick, (cight miles distant,) to make an 
exhibition of what he had himself acquired during 
the week, to the master of an academy there; 
thus keeping up his own gradual advance in 
knowledge. His untiring zeal for religious in- 
struction shewed itself in his always returning to 
Hawick next day—(of course an equal extent of 
travel)—to attend the church. 


After he had conducted the school a year or 


two, finding himself in possession of about £20, 
he determined to spend a winter at college. He 
waited upon Mr. Moncrieff (the gentleman who 
had enabled him to get the lexicon, and who had , 
since done him many other good offices,) to con- 
sult him concerning the step he was about to 
take. Mr. Moncrieff, though accustomed to regard 
him as a wonder, was surprised at this new pro- 
ject. He asked the amount of his cash. On 
being told that £20 was all, and that be contem- 
plated attending the Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matical classes, he informed him this would 
never do: the money would hardly pay his fees. 
Tom was much disconcerted at this; but his 


generous friend soon relieved him, by placing in 
his hands an order on a merchant in Edinburgh 
for whatever might be required to support him 
for a winter at college. 

He pursued his way to Edinburgh with his 
£20. On applying to the Professor of Latin for 
a ticket to his class, he looked upon him with 
wonder, and asked him if he had acquired any 
rudimental knowledge of the language. Mr. 
Jenkins, as he may now be called, said modestly 
that he had studied Latin fora considerable time, 
and was anxious to complete his acquintance with 
it. Mr. P. presented him with a ticket, for 
which he gencrously refused to take the usual 
fee. Of the other two professors to whom he 
applied, both stared as much as the former, and 
only one took the fee. He was thus enabled to 
spend the winter ina most valuable course of 
instruction ; and next spring returned to Teviot- 
head, and resumed his professional duties. _ 

A gentleman, animated by the best intentions, 
subsequently recommended Thomas Jenkins to 
the Christian Knowledge Society, for a missionary 
among the colonial slaves; and he was induced 
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to go out to the Mauritius, where he attained | tion thereof is referred to the Meetings for Sujje,. 
eminence as a teacher, and is probably still living | !"gs- : 
there. Tribute to the Ca y E Extracted from the Minutes of the Meeting afore. 
: a aw said. 
————_._ $$ — - Exisan Corry, Clerk. 
’ ‘NDS’ REVIEW. At a Yearly meeting of Friends, held in Baltin, re 
FRIE} for the Western Shore of Maryland, Virginia. » 
eS a the adjacent parts of Pennsylvania, in Tenth month 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 17, 1850. | 1849— 
ee 2 sa The subjoined Document, prepared by the Cop. 
ference in Baltimore in the 7th month last, was pros 
| duced, and “having been twice read and deliber. 
| ately considered, is fully approved and adopted, a 
William Forster returned home in the early part of | the sense and judgment of this Meeting.” 
last month from his visit to the continent, on which Hucu BaLperstoy, 
he was engaged during the last ten months. Our Clerk to the Meeting this Year. 
readers will probably remember that mention was |_| At the Yearly Mecting of Friends of North Caro. 
made in the fortieth number of our preceding vo- lina, held at New Garden, in Eleventh month, 


; : ; ; 1849— 
lume, that the Meeting for Sufferings in London We have received the Document prepared by the 


had submitted to their Yearly Meeting an interest- | united Committees of New York, New England. 
ing document, addressed to all the foreign govern- | Baltimore, Indiana and our own Yearly Meetings 
ments, and people professing the Christian religion, | 1" regard to the existing state of our religious Socie. 
dni thi @ibidct Of elavery and the elave-trade: end | °.3 and, after deliberate consideration, we have 
a bei y al b “ y, 7 : fully united with the sentiments therein set forth. 
© 2 > a > y ft y 2 | ot] ( 
that t 1e document being adopted by the ‘Yearly On behalf of the Meeting, 
Meeting, our above-mentioned friend expressed a} . Aaron Stake, Clerk, 
concern to offer himself as the bearer of the address 
to the different powers of Europe; which ofler was 
cordially accepted by the Meeting. It is from this 
engagement that he has recently returned. He was 
very generally, if not uniformly, received in a cour- 
teous and respectful manner. What will be the 
effect of this Jabour, must be left for time to dis- | *. 7s 
given for Friends to reflect, and express their views 


close. relative to it, full evidence was furnished by such 
By the same letter we are informed that our | expression and by the feeling attending, that it had 


friend, Thomas Arnott, has embarked for the capi- | the united approbation of the Meeting, and corres- 
tal of Norway, having George Stacey as a companion. | Pondent therewith, it was adopted. 

: y . r J P Taken from the Minutes, 

: Ricuarv Mort, Clerk. 

Minores or tus Yeanty Meprinos ON THE RE-| 4+ the New England Yearly Meeting of Friends, 

RORT OF THE BaLTIMORE Conrerence.—Our read- | held on Rhode Island, in the Sixth month, 1850— 

ers were presented in the 41st number of the pre-| The Document prepared by the Committees o! 

sent volume, with a copy of the report submitted by New York, Ba!timore, North Carolina, om and 

the Conference held at Baltimore in 7th month of | New England Yearly Meetings, assembled in con- 


. . r : ‘ ference at Baltimore in the Seventh month of last 
last year, to the several Yearly Meetings by which year, was deliberately read in this Meeting; and, 


they were appointed. The following minutes were | after a season of solemn waiting, it was fully and 
adopted by the Yearly Meetings in question. They cordially united with, without any dissent, by a very 
are given, it will be observed, in the order of their CS an | expression, and it is approved and adopted 
y this Meeting. 
dates. From the Minutes of the Meeting. 
Minutes of the Yearly Meetings of Friends which Samuet Boyp Tosey, Clerk 
have adopted the Decmiend of the Conference at 


Baltimore : ; Diep,—-At Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y., 00 

At the Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends, held | the 19th ult., Margaret F., wife of Richard Snell, 
in Tenth month, 1849— aged 42 years. This beloved friend had long given 

The Friends appointed by our last Yearly Meet- | evidence that she was endeavouring to set het 
ing to meet in Baltimore with similar Committees of | spiritual house in order, and to follow a meek anid 
other Yearly Meetings, to confer together on the | crucified Saviour: and when brought to a bed ot 
general interests of Society, now present an accept- | sickness, she was enabled to resign all into his holy 
able and satisfactory Report, together with the fol- | keeping, and was made willing to suffer with 
lowing Document. The Document has been delib- | Christ, that she might. reign with him. ‘IfI am 
erately read and considered, and has the full unity | permitted to enter into heavenly rest,’’ said she, “'t 
and sanction of this Meeting, and is directed to the | will be all of the free mercy of my Saviour; I have 
attention of all our subordinate Meetings, and to | nothing of my own to recommend me.” 
Friends individually. The printing and distribu-' —, At his residence in Brunswick, Me., on the 





De 








By a letter from a Friend in England, we have 
the satisfaction to learn that our beloved friend 


At the Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in New 
York, in Fifth month, 1850— 

The Committee appointed by this meeting in 
1848, to meet at Baltimore, in conference with 
Committees from other Yearly Meetings, presented 
a Report, which was satisfactory—and the Docu. 
ment alluded to in the Report being offered, was 
twice read, solidly considered, and ample time being 
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9d of last month, STEPHEN Jones, a valued Elder of 
Durham Monthly Meeting, in the 85th year of his 
age. He was in rr life brought under the sanc- 
tifying influence of Christian love, and as he abode 
there, he was strengthened from time to time to 
discharge the various duties assigned him to the 
satisfaction of his friends and the peace of his own 
mind. Near his final close, he was very fervent in 
prayer and praises to the Lord, and so, peacefully 
passing away, is gathered, we trust, through 
adorable mercy, to his everlasting rest. 

—, On the 19th of Sixth month last, at his resi- 
dence in Shelby, Orleans Co.,N. Y., Mary H., wife 
of James M. Thistlethwaite, and daughter of Reu- 
ben Haines of that place, in the 26th year of her age. 
In the removal of this dear young friend, in the 
bloom of youth, from the midst of the dearest con- 
nexions in life, we have an impressive example of 
the uncertainty of all things here. She was ena- 
bled, through Divine grace, calmly to resign her 
beloved husband and children, with her own spirit, 
into the hands of Him who knows what is ee 
and her friends feel a consoling evidence, that 
through adorable ne she has entered into that 
rest which is prepared tor them that love the Lord. 

—, At his residence in West Philadelphia, on 
the evening of the 6th inst., after a short illness, 
Hiram T. Cooper, aged 42 years, an esteemed 
member of the Western District Monthly Meeting. 

—-, In South China, Maine., on the 19th of 
Twelfth month last, AmMasa, son of Samuel Graves, 
amember of China Monthly Meeting, aged about 
14 years. He was drowned in a large pond, 
whither he had gone for skating. Diligent search 
had been several times made for him, but without 
success. On the 3d inst., his body, with his cloth- 
ing and skates still on him, was discovered floating 
near the shore. He was interred in a burying 
ground near the spot where he was found. 

——, At Windham, Maine, on the 5th ult., 
Saran W., wife of Isaiah Pope, in the 41st year of 
her age, an exemplary and useful member of Wind- 
ham Monthly Meeting. 

——, At the same place, on the 8th inst., Davip 
ALLEN, a worthy Elder of the same Monthly Meet- 
ing—at peace with man, and, as he expressed, 
with God. 


A Friend is wanted to fill the office of Superin- 
tendent of Haverford School. Information in refer- 
ence to the duties of the station, may be obtained on 
application to either of the undersigned. 

HomMas Kimper, No. 50 North Fourth street, 

Josian Tatum, . - s 

Atrrep Corr, Walnut street Wharf, 

Joun Farnum, No. 26 South Front street. 
Philadelphia, 7th mo. 5th. tf. 


FREE SCHOOLS. 


To the assertion that it is wrong to tax A to 
provide instruction for the children of B, we reply 
that we would tax both A and B, for school pur- 
poses, each in proportion to his ability, not as 
parents, but as possessors of Property, and be- 
cause Property is deeply interested in the Educa- 
tion of All. There is no farm, no bank, no mill, 
no shop, (unless it be a grog-shop) which is not 
more valuable and profitable to its owner if located 
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among a well educated, than if surrounded by an 
ignorant population. Simply as a matter of in- 
terest, we hold it the duty of Property itself to 
provide Education for All. Not, therefore, as the 
children of A, of B, but as children of New York, 
her future cultivators, artisans, instructors, citi- 
zens, electors and rulers, we plead for the Educa- 
tion of All, at the cost and for the benefit of All. 
In a community where a single vote cast in igno- 
rance may involve the country in war, in aggres- 
sion and untold calamities, property cannot afford 
that there be any considerable proportion of igno- 
rant mothers of voters. To whomsoever shall 
urge the duty of B to educate his children in spite 
of his relative poverty, we say, urge upon him 
that duty to the extent of your powers of persua- 
sion, and we will second you as well as we may, 

Ilaving thus resolved that B.’s children shall be 
educated, not for his sake, but in furtherance of 
its own policy, and in deference to its own safety, 
the State would do wrong to tax his poverty, to 
defray the cost of this safegard to property. The 
child of Ignorance who attends the District School 
is discharging a public duty, and should be as wel- 
come there as tke heir of affluence and social dis- 
tinction. He should be made to feel that his due 
training and developement are the subject of gen- 
eral solicitude. Property can better afford to edu- 
cate four children in the school-house than one 
in the street. The teacher, when fairly remune- 
rated, as he too often is not, isa far less expensive 
functionary than the Sheriff, the District Attorney 
or the Judge. One burglar or thief costs more 
to the community than all the teachers of an av- 
erage township. The statistics of our State Pris- 
ons prove that at least three-fourths of our criminals 
are drawn from that one-fourth of our population 
which has enjoyed the least educational advanta- 
ges—mainly no such advantages at all. Let our 
Common Schools be abolished to-morrow, and 
Property would soon be taxed many times their 
annual cost in the shape of robberies, riots and 
depredations. For every teacher dismissed, a new 
Deputy Sheriff, Constable or Policeman would be 
required. 

But we are asked why a citizen who has worked, 
and saved, and thrived, should pay for pahootine 
the children of his neighbor, who has drunk, an 
frolicked and squandered, till he has little or noth- 
ing left. We answer, he should, in order that 
these needy and disgraced children may not be- 
come what their father is, and so, very probably, 
in time a public burden as criminals or paupers. 
The children of the drunkard and reprobate Sine 
a hard enough lot, without being surrendered to 
his judgment and self-denial for the measure of 
their education. If they are tohave no more instrue- 
tion than he shall see fit and feel able to pay for, 
a kind Heaven must regard them with sad com- 
passion, and Man ought not utterly to leave them 
uncared for and subjected to such moral and intel- 
lectual influences only as their desolate homes 
must afford. Tostake the education of our State’s 
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future rulers and mothers on such parents’ ideas 
of their own ability and their children’s moral 
needs, is madness,—is treason to the common 
weal. 

And in truth the argument for taxing in equal 
amounts the improvidently destitute and the fru- 
gally affluent father of a family for school purpo- 
ses, is as strong for taxing them in equal amounts 
to build court-houses, support paupers, diffuse jus- 
tice, or for any other purpose whatever. Nay, it 
is even stronger ; for the drinking, thriftless, idle 
parent, is far more likely to bring expense on the 
community, in the shape of crime to be punished, 
or pauperism to be supported, than his thrifty and 
temperate neighbor, and, according to our adver- 
saries’ logic, he should pay more taxes on his log 
cabin and patch of weedy garden, than that neigh- 
bor on his spacious mansion and bounteous farm. 
The former will probably turn off two paupers to 
one from the latter, and should be assessed in a 
pauper rate bill, accordingly ! And this argument 
from parental misconduct against the justice of Free 
Schools is of a piece with the rest.—Address of 
the N. Y. Free School Convention. 


[These arguments are certainly plausible, if not 
conclusive, in favour of such a system of general 
education as to secure the children of the poor and 
profligate from being brought up in ignorance and 
vice ; and while we should be very far from desiring 
that the offspring of the idle and dissipated should 
be left without the opportunity or the inducement 
to prepare for respectability and usefulness in civil 
or religious society, we must still be permitted to 
consider a system of public instruction which is 
calculated to amalgamate all classes of the rising 
generation in a common mass, of more than doubt- 
fulexpediency. Inevery community which is com- 
posed of adherents to different and various religious 
persuasions, the education which the more serious 
and conscientious parents in such communities 
would desire to confer on their children, must be 
necessarily various. Hence it must follow, that if 
the children are congregated in a common seminary, 
their religious instruction, if any is given, will 
hardly be conformable to the views of all their pa- 
rents. In such case, a compromise is the probable 
result ; and the easiest way of effecting such com- 
promise, is to neglect such instruction altogether. 

In the Society of Friends, it has always been con- 
sidered important to obtain for their children an 
education in seminaries conducted upon our own 
principles, and superintended by teachers of our 
own community. Hence in neighbourhoods where 
any considerable number of Friends reside, efforts 
are usually made to keep up schools under the con- 
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the expense themselves. Yet in addition to this 
they never have withheld their contributions from, 
the funds prepared for the maintenance of commoy 
paupers. And probably few if any of them wou|; 
object to the payment of taxes levied for paying the 
expense of educating the children of the poor; nor 
is it likely they would stop to enquire whether the 
poverty uf the parents was the consequence of mis. 
fortune or of indolence and neglect. But while 
public schools are conducted, as they almost una. 
voidably must be, in a great majority of cases, they 
cannot furnish to the children of Friends the edy. 
cation which their parents may be reasonably pre. 
sumed to desire. And when we consider the ineal. 
culable advantage of a guarded and religious edu. 
cation, we may reasonably hope that Friends wi! 
not abandon the effort to educate their tender off. 
spring in their own way, and in accordance wit) 
their own principles. The habits of sobriety, fru. 
gality and industry, which such education is calcu. 
lated to establish, are more than a counterpoise to 
the portion of the public burden which we may be 
required to support.—-Ep.] 





EXTRACTS FROM CARPENTER ON ALCOHOLIC 
LIQUORS. 


It is scarcely necessary to accumulate proof in 
support of the assertion, that, of all the single 
causes of insanity, habitual intemperence is the 
most potent, and that it aggravates the operation 
of other causes. We have now to show that it 
has a special tendency to produce idiocy, insanity, 
or mental debility, in the offspring. Looking 
to the decided tendency to hereditary predisposi- 
tion in the ordinary forms of insanity ; looking 
also to the fact that any perverted or imperfect 
conditions of the nutritive functions established 
in the parent, are also liable to manifest them- 
selves in the offspring; we should expect to find 
that the offspring of habitual drunkards would 
share with those of lunatics in the predisposition to 
insanity, and that they would, moreover, be es- 
pecially prone to intemperate habits. That such 
is the case, is within the the knowledge of all who 
have enjoyed extensive opportunities of observa- 
tion; and the fact has come down to us sane- 
tioned by the experience of antiquity. Dr. W. 
A. F. Browne, the resident Physician of the 
Crichton Lunatic Asylum at Dumfries, makes 
the following statements :—“The drunkard not 
only injures and enfeebles his own nervous 
system, but entails mental disease upon his 
family. His daughters are nervous and hys 
terical; his sons are weak, wayward, eccentric, 
and sink insane, under the pressure or excite- 
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ment, of some unforeseen exigency, or of the ordi- 
nary calls ofduty. At present I have two paticnts 
who appear to inherit a tendency to unhealthy ac- 
tion of the brain, from mothers addicted to drink- 
ing; and another, an idiot, whose father was 4 


trol of the Society. Wherever the Society of 
Friends exists, the practice is believed to prevail, of 
supporting their own poor, and of educating the 
children of such members as are unable to defray 
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drunkard.” The author has learned from Dr. 
Hutcheson, that the results of his observations 
are precisely in accordance with the foregoing.— 
On this point, however, the most striking fact 
that the writer has met with, is contained in the 
Report on Idiocy lately made by Dr. Howe to 
the Legislature of Massachusetts. “The habits 
of the parents of 300 of the idiots were ascer- 
tained; and 145, or nearly one-half, are reported 
as ‘known to be habitual drunkards.’ Such pa- 
rents, it is affirmed, give a weak and lax constitu- 
tion to their children; who are, consequently, 
‘deficient in bodily and vital energy,’ and predis- 

by their very organisation to have cravings 
for alcoholic stimulants; many of these children 
are feeble and live irregularly. Having a lower 
vitality, they feel the want of some stimulation. 
If they pursue the course of their fathers, which 
they have more temptation to follow, and less 
power to avoid, than the children of the temper- 
ate, they add to their hereditary weakness, and 


increase the tendency to idocy in their constitu- | 


tion; and this they leave to their children after 
them.” 

There is every reason to believe that the mono- 
mania of inebriety not only acts upon, and ren- 
ders more deleterious, whatever latent taint may 
exist, but vitiates or impairs the sources of health 
for several generations. That the effects of drunk- 
eness, are highly inimical to a permanent healthy 
state of the brain, is often proved at a great 
distance of time from the course of intemper- 
— and long after the adoption of regular ha- 

its. 

A large proportion of the cases of apoplexy 
occurring in plethoric subjects, and not connected 
with disease of the heart or softening of the arte- 
rial coats, are traceable to intemperance in eating 
as well as in drinking ; the latter, however, bein 


the chief cause, inasmuch as, without the habitual 


assistance of alcoholic liquors, continual excess in 
eating would generally soon correct itself. Hence 
we find that such cases are rather apt to occur 
among those who take considerable quantities of 
wine or malt-liquor with full meals of solid food, 
than among the drinkers of spirits, who are seldom 
great eaters. It is not difficult to see the reason 
of this. For, on the one hand, the habit of ex- 
cess In eating and drinking has a tendency to pro- 

uce that condition of plethora, which is most 
peculiarly prone to favour hemorrhagic effusions ; 
whilst, on the other, the ingestion of a large quan- 
lity of solid food, by causing pressure on the ves- 
sels of the abdominal viscera, and by impeding 
the descent of the diaphragm, tends to force an 
unusual quantity of blood into the encephalic ves- 
sels, as well asto obstruct its return from them. 
Such an habitual derangement of the circulation 
may well be supposed to occasion a progressive 
weakening of the vessels of the brain ; and in this 
manner it happens that after a persistance for 
months or years in this course, apoplexy may 
“upervene, and be its legitimate consequence, 
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without the attack being traceable to any extra- 
| ordinary indulgence. 

As the conditions upon which the cerebral 
forms of paralysis depend, are so nearly the same 
with those which induce apoplexy, we cannot 
doubt that the continual intemperate use of alco- 
holic liquors must predispose to this disease, es- 
pecially when it accompanies intemperance in 
eating; and should expect, too, that an attack of 
it may sometimes be traced to some particular ex- 
cess, as its exciting cause. All medical writers 
accord in stating that such is the result of actual 
observation ; and here, again, we find in the rules 
of treatment laid down, an additional evidence of 
the general conviction of the tendency of alcoholic 
liquors, even in small quantities, to induce a re- 
currence of paralytic attacks. The writer has had 
opportunities of noticing this, in the case of two 
gentlemen advanced in life, each of whom suffered 
= repeated attacks of paralysis, which almost 
invariably supervened from a violation of the ha- 
bitual rule of abstinence from fermented liquors 
and of extreme moderation in diet. Precisely the 
same, too, may be said of epilepsy, which disease 
is now generally attributed to a disordered state 
of nutrition of the brain, of which the paroxysm 
is the manifestation. Of this disordered state of 
nutrition, intemperance in eating and drinking is 
among the most frequent of the predisposing cau- 
ses, especially when the disease occurs in persons 
advanced in life ; whilst in those who are already 
predisposed from these or other causes, the ex- 
cessive use of fermented liquors is frequently the 
immediate or exciting cause of the paroxysm. 

Besides*these positive diseases, a premature ex- 
haustion of nervous power, manifested in the 
decline of mental vigour and of nervo-muscular 
energy, are ranked by common consent among 
the consequences of habitual excess in the use of 

Alcoholic liquors; and reasons may be given for the 
belief, that it is occasionally the direct, but more 
frequently the indirect consequence of the habitual 
employment of what is considered a very moder- 
_ ate allowance. 





NEW MEXICO—ITS POPULATION, 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


The timely movement of the people of New 
Mexico, by which they have placed themselves in 
the position of State sovereignty, enabling them 
to demand as their constitutional right admission 
into the Union, on a footing of equality with the 
other States, seems to give entire satisfaction to 
all save the slavery-propagandists of the South 
and their allies at the North. The former class 
of opponents openly deny the right of the people 
of New Mexico to exclude slavery. The latter are 
not exactly prepared to take this ground, and are 
under the necessity of presenting objections to the 
admission of the new State, drawn from the cha- 
racter of its population. Accordingly we are told, 
by men professing to be the advocates of ultra de- 
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mocracy and the largest liberty, that the Indian 
and Mexican voters of New Mexico are unfit for 
political freedom, and the exercise of the rights of 
self-government. 
The delegate from New Mexico, H. N. Smith, 
estimates the population of the territory in round 
numbers at 80,000. Of these some 15,000 are 
the decendants of the Aztecs, the semi-civilized 
founders of those ancient cities, the ruins of which, 
scattered over Mexico, attest their original splen- 
dor, and the skill of their artifieers. They are the 
best farmers of New Mexico, living in compact vil- 
lages, surrounded by fruit trees, gardens, and great 
fields of corn and melons. The report of J. W. 
Abert, of his “Examination of New Mexico, in the 
years 1846-47,” gives minute descriptions of 
some of the principal Pueblo or Indian towns. The 
houses are from two to three stories high, firmly 
constructed of sun dried bricks, or rough stone, 
plastered with clay or the glittering white of sele- 
nite. ach village has its church, its padre, an 
aleade or chief magistrate. The inhabitants are 
industrious, peaceable, and kind-hearted. They are 
lovers of flowers and fruit trees, and Lieut. Abert 
says he could at first sight distinguish an Indian 
from a Spanish town, by the green clump of trees 
which enclosed it. They raise large numbers of 
common domestic fowls, and, like their Aztec an- 
cestors, have a fancy for taming birds. In dress 
and appearance they scarcely suffer in comparison 
with their Castilian neighbors. Col. Emory, in 
his report to the Secretary of War of his Explora- 
tions in New Mexico, gives the portrait of an In- 
dian woman, painted from life, in the parlor of 
the Indian Alcade of Isoletta. It is a picture of 
remarkable beauty ; the figure full and gracefully 
moulded, and the features delicately chiselled. 
The women are very tolerable housewives, and 
our officers, who during the late war had occasion 
to partake of their hospitality, speak of their well- 
loaded tables, their sponge-cakes, fine wheaten 
loaves, and domestie wines, 

These Pueblo Indians were the first to weleome 
the American troops to New Mexico. They dis- 
liked the Mexican rule, as it constantly reminded 
them of the days of the Conquest and the subju- 
gation of their ancestors. Colonel Emory does 
not hesitate to pronounce them “the best and 
most peaceable citizens of New Mexico.” It 
would certainly be a most ungrateful return to 
these people, if their State should be denied a 
place in the American Confederacy on the ground 
that they aro unworthy of the rights of citizen- 


They have a few books, and no newspapers, Y,; 
they are by no means deficient in the rudiments 
of education ; each village has its padre, more o 
less learned, and Lieut. Abert says it is rare to 
find a New Mexican boy or girl who is unable tp 
read, Many of the old landed proprietors ay, 
wealthy, living in a style of rade magnificence ; ey. 
hibiting upon their tables massive silver plate, the 
product of New Mexican mines and the work of 
New Mexican artizans, and hanging their wal}; 
with mirrors and paintings. Their sons are edy. 
cated in the United States or in Mexico. Severg! 
have graduated at the St. Louis college. Some 
of their private residences are spacious, and jot 
without architectural pretension. That of Senor 
Ortero, at Peralta, has a front pertail or piazza of 
five hundred feet in length. At Peralta, Alby. 
querque, Ei] Paso, Paddilla, and Bernallilo, our 
officers found polite and intelligent society. Ali 
classes are courteous and civil in their social inter. 
course ; crimes of the higest degree are unfrequent, 
but, as in all parts of Mexico, gaming is a preva. 
lent vice. 

In the Northern part of the Territory there 
is a good deal of intemperance, and the fa. 
mous Taos whiskey is too freely used. Lower 
down, the light, delicious wines of El Paso are in 
common use. The Americans who visit them 
have the reputation of hard drinkers, and when (ol, 
Emory, on one occasion, declined the proffer of a 
bottle of whiskey, the astonished Mexican ex- 
claimed * What! no whiskey! then you are no 
American !’’ 

To the restless, unsatisfied, grasping Anglo- 
Saxon, the careless ease and listlessness and simple 
pastoral habits of New Mexicans are well caleu- 
lated to awaken a feeling of contemptuous superi- 
ority on the part of the former. But it may bes 
question, after all, whether the dolce far niente, 
the quiet indifference of the one, is not as produc- 
tive of happiness as the goading irritability and ha- 
bitual unrest of the other. 

Every year, the tide of emigration, setting to- 
wards us from the old world, brings to our shores 
the poor, the ignorant, and vicious, in numbers far 
greater than the entire population of New Mexico. 
These are incorporated in our body politic, and in 
the new States and Territories, speedily become 
voters. We would not, if we could, close our ports 
against them, and refuse them an asylum in our 
broad territory. But who would not prefer to the 
refuse and squalid overplus of crowded European 
cities, and the annual disgorgements of their jails 
and work-houses, the quiet home-loving and pas 
toral people of New Mexico, who for the last 
quarter of a century have exercised the rights of 
citizens of a republic, and whose insulated position, 
if it has deprived them in some measure of the 
benefits of the general progress of civilization, bas 
at the same time preserved them from some of the 
worst vices which that civilization has carried 


its train. 
National Era. 

























“ 

AAs to the Mexican or Spanish part of the popu- 
lation, they are, to say the least, quite as well fit- 
ted for the duties and responsibilities of State 
government as the old inhabitants of Louisiana 
and Florida, when those states were taken into 
the Union. They are not an enterprising, hard- 
working people—the majority content themselves 
with the simple necessaries of life—they have 
neither the thriftiness nor the shiftiness of Yankees, 
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THE RISE OF LAND IN OREGON. 


Next to California, Oregon exhibits the great- 
est advancement in enterprise and population of 
any of our western possessions. Eight years 

an Eastern sea captain visited the place 
Ts the thriving town of Portland, Oregon, is 
now located, and found it one vast forest, with 
not a building to be seen. At that time he took 
ssion of a tract of six hundred and forty aeres, 
under the act of the Legislature, granting land 
tis to actual settlers. Within a short period, 
he has been offered thirty thousand dollars for 
one half the tract, which offer he refused, and is 
now selling it out in small lots at $500 per lot. 





ANTIQUITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


We speak of their great antiquity ; but there is 
a vagueness in that word which prevents its con- 
veying a precise idea- It is in that respect like 
the word futurity. How old then are they,—the 
oldest of them? If Moses was their author,—the 
author of the first five books attributed to him,— 
they are not far from three thousand three hun- 
dred years old. Now we can form a proper ap- 
preciation of such a length of time only by com- 
paring it with some shorter periods having definite 
bounds with which we are familiar. Well then, 
if we were to find a writing bearing a date coeval 
with the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 
and giving an account of their voyage, we should 
regard it as a very old document. Since that 
time what deeds have here found a history—what 
forests have disappeared before the  settler’s 
strength and courage—what towns and cities have 
been builded—what wars have been prosecuted— 
what industrial arts have been established—what 


a magnificent Republic has been founded—what | 


millions have arisen to people and cultivate this 
broad American domain! But more than four- 
teen such periods have elapsed since Moses led 
the Hebrews from their servitude in Egypt or 
wrote the account of their exodus. Again, when 
you read the history of the English people passing 
from reign to reign, noting the origin of their in- 
stitutions, the great events of each epoch and dy- 
nasty, the great men —warriors, statesmen, orators, 
scholars,—till you come up to Alfred and to Eg- 
bert, what an endless pilgrimage do you seem to 
lave made! Yet England is only about a thou- 
sand years old, its whole life less than a third of the 
time since Moses wrote. The period when Rome 
was an unbroken empire is now so remote that we 
have but a dim apprehension of it; but the first 
emperor flourished only twenty or thirty years be- 
fore Christ, and if we go back from that date 
through all the administrations of the (so called) 
Republic—of the Triumvirates, the Dictators, the 
Consuls—through all the wars and conquests till 
we come to the kings, and finally reach the day 
when the foundations of the eternal city were laid, 
we feel ourselves bewildered and lost in distance. 
Yet when Romulus and his men were construct- 






braced in his works. 
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ing their rude huts, (if they ever constructed them,) 
Isaiah was proclaiming his prophecies in the ear 
of Judah, Solomon’s temple had withstood the 
storms of two hundred and fifty winters, and Mo- 
ses had been sleeping with his fathers full seven 
hundred years. 
dred years after Moses, and Thebes and Troy and 
Athens were but just springing into existence 
when he was upon the mount of Revelation re- 
ceiving the law of the Lord! 
awe, of sublimity, connects itself with the thought 
of such an antiquity ! 


Homer and Hesiod were six hun- 


What a feeling of 


But this is not all. The 
writings of Moses cover a period of three thousand 


years before his own time; that is to say he lived 
just midway—far back as it seems—between our 


time and the commencement of the period em- 
And what is a still more 
interesting fact, there is reason to believe that the 
book of Genesis is made up of documents that had 
been handed down from age to age and become 
ancient when Moses took in hand the task of ed- 
iting and publishing them. Over what a field 
then—how vast—how interesting—how full of 
various wonders—how necessary to be surveyed 
by him who would know the history of his race-- 
do these writings carry us! In how many singu- 
lar and striking aspects do they present man to 
our contemplation! How many wonderful per- 
sons, wonderful events, wonderful interpositions of 
the Divine Hand, wonderful revelations from 
Heaven, do they call upon us to observe and pon- 
der! And what august conceptions do they in- 
spire of Him who has lived through all this time, 
superintends the mighty forces, material and hu- 
man, that have been in operation, and kept them 
all, alike in midnight and midday, close to his pur- 
poses and energetic in fulfilling them,—Himeclf 
unchanged, the same now as when Adam stood 
before Him in Eden, or when the morning stars 
sang the Creation hymn,—“ the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever!” 

By their great antiquity, then, these Scriptures 
are rendered highly interesting. Although not 
all of the same age, although between Moses and 
Malachi are contained the works of a thousand 
years, each bearing intrinsic marks of its own 
time, and yet all written under one great institu- 
tion, the Law, preserving the same general features 
and character, although this is true, still even up- 
on the dutest of them rests the solemn fascination 
of antiquity. When other works have been de- 
stroyed by fires or barbarian devastations, these, 
by the favor of God, have escaped the catastrophe. 
A special providence seems to have guarded and 
kept them. Histories and philosophies and arts 
and letters, how have they perished, and to what 
extent has the memory of them been blotted out, 
since these writings, now so fresh and redolent, 
even the youngest of them, came into existence ! 
And whatever the character of the ages through 
which they have come down to us, how have they 
made a path of their own through them all as dis- 
tinct from every other as the milky way from 
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the orbit of a planet! Yes, they have chapters 
of their own in the world’s great history,—effects 
of their own, peculiar, various, vast, and univer- | 


sally acknowledged; therefore they deserve at- | 








‘George, what do you think now?” “ Think » 
replied Mr. Stephenson. “TI think there js po. 
thing on earth or in it, like the gift of the gab.» 
[ We have pleasure in presenting our readers with 


tention, and are able abundantly to repay it.— | the above graphic anecdote respecting the late 


Rel. Mag. 





DR. BUCKLAND AND GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


Once upon atime at the gathering of “ fine 
spirits’ at Drayton Manor, Dr. Buckland, Sir 
William Follett, and Mr. George Stephenson, 
were among the guests assembled. Sir William 
having the leading professor of geology at the 
same table with the expounder of new notions 
on stratification, contrived to bring them into 
intellectual collision. Mr. Stephenson disputed 
the facts of the formations as alleged, and Dr. 
Buckland defended them ; and the latter combat- 
ted the arguments of his opponent with such 
happy fluency and facile reference, that he crush- 
ed his adversary with as much apparent ease as 
one of the engineer’s own locomotives would an 
obtruding rabbit, when the engine was going at 
the rate of forty milesan hour. Mr. Stephenson 
felt that he was worsted, not defeated; but being, 
pleasantly and politely “ chaffed,” the efforts he 
made to recover his position only served to aggra- 
vate the pain of his wounds. Although it was 
but a friendly controversy, he was considerably 
irritated, and slept but little that night. He was 
up early next morning, and sought to cool his 
temper in the spacious garden of Drayton Manor. 
He had not taken many turns on the silicia when 
Sir William Follett made his appearance. His 
first salutation was, ‘‘ George, you made a pretty 
fool of yourself last night.” “TI have a strong 
suspicion of that kind myself, Sir William,” re- 
plied Mr. Stephenson; “ but Iam convinced I 
was right after all.” ‘To be sure you were,” 
said Sir William; “but you cannot talk. I 
never heard sucha bungler. You were full of 
facts—wonderful facts—and Buckland had only 
sophistry and assertion to oppose to your facts. 
He beat you to a stand-still because you had no 
rhetoric.” “Sir William, I am no lawyer.” 
“ But Iam. Come, sit down in this alcove; and 
now, before we are called to breakfast, repeat to 
me your whole theory.” Mr. Stephenson did as 
Sir William wished. He went through the pro- 
cess of fire and water, the operations of electricity, 
the nature of faults, the position of strata. “That 
will do,” said Sir William, ‘“‘ Now at dinner to- 
day hold your tongue; leave Buckland to me.” 
After dinner Dr. Buckland, excited by the triumph 
of the preceding evening, soon introduced mine- 
ralogy- Sir William, in his gentle, quiet way, 
drew him into a controversy, closed upon him, 
out talked him, and prostrated the professor as 
effectually as the professor had overthrown the 
engineer theevening before. Sir William enjoyed 
the encounter; no one was displeased ; and, as 
they rose to retire, Sir William whispered, 





George Stephenson. We never think of this 
remarkable man without associating with hj, 
name that of our venerable townsman Edward 
Pease, to whose perception we owe the discovery 
of Mr. Stephenson’s talents. It may be remem. 
bered that he, accompanied by that eminent 
mathematician, Nicholas Wood, walked over 
from New UVastle (thirty-two miles) to ascertain 
if Mr. Stephenson could be employed to Jay out 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway. He was 
very soon engaged and drawn from obscurity, 
and formed the first railway as a model for the 
world. We need not enlarge on the further 
developement of his talent and his consequent 
success and reputation. On the other hand, we 
believe the only acknowledgement received by 
Mr. Pease, for his years of toil and energy in 
bringing that novel mode of transit to such a suc. 
cessful issue, is, that he is allowed to travel free 
on the Stockton and Darlington Railway.J—Eng- 


lish Paper. 





DRAWING AND WRITING. 


Hon. Horace Mann, late Superintendent of 
Massachusetts Schools, says, in a report of a 
visit to the schools of Europe: ‘Such excellent 
hand-writing as I saw in the Prussian schools I 
never saw before. I can hardly express myself 
too strongly on this point. In Great Bnitain, 
France, or in our own country, I have never seen 
schools worthy to be compared with theirs in this 
respect. This superiority cannot be attributed, 
in any degree to a better mode of holding the 
pen; for I never saw so great a proportion of 
eases in any schools where the pen is so awk- 
wardly held. This excellence must be referred, 
in a great degree, to the universal practice of 
learning to draw, contemporaneously with learn- 
ing to write. I believe a child will learn both 
to draw and write with more ease than he will 
learn writing alone. In the course of my tour, I 
passed from countries where almost every pupil in 
every school could draw with case, and most of 
them with no inconsiderable degree of beauty and 
expression, to those where drawing was not prac- 
tised at all; and I came to the conclusion that, with 
no other guide but the copy books of the pupils, 
I could tell whether drawing were taught in 
school or not.” Mr. Mann adds: “ Drawing of 
itself is an expressive and beautiful language. A 
few strokes of the pen or pencil will often repre- 
sent to the eye what no amount of words, how- 
ever well chosen, can communicate. For the 
master architect, for the engraver, the engineer, 
the pattern designer, the draughtsman, the 
moulder, the machine builder, or head mechanic 
of any kind, all acknowledge that this art 1s ¢s 
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But there is no de- | 
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where the whole community unite in a systematic 


ment of business or condition of life where | arrangement for that purpose. 


the accomplishment would not be of utility.”— 
Cherokee Advocate. 


CHOLERA LOCALITIES. 


A writer in a Cincinnati paper contends that 
the cholera has a great partiality for limestone or 
caleareo-magnesian regions, and that in such re- 


A remarkable instance of the divisibility of 
matter is seen in the dying of silk with cochineal, 
where a pound of silk, containing eight score 
thread to the ounce, each thread 72 yards long, 
and the whole reaching 1U4 miles, when dyed 
scarlet does not receive over a drachm additional 


ions it is far more fatal than elsewhere. He 
instances in proof, the cities of Cincinnati, Nash- 
ville and St. Louis, where the disease is very 
malignant, and the cities of Natchez, Newbern, 
(Charleston, and he might have added Mobile, 
where it seldom appears, and then only in the 
mildest form. He says further, that families 
living in limestone districts, who use rain water, 
or who boil spring water before it is used, are 
seldom afflicted with the epidemic, while their 
neighbors in the next house, perhaps, who use 
the water, will often suffer greatly. The Ohio 
river water, when it is boiled, leaves an incrusta- 
tion of lime on the kettle. 

This is not a new thought, for the same thing 
has been observed in Europe, where the epidemic 
follows the calcareous formations in preference to 
others. It has never been known in Switzerland, 
where the formation is primitive, while it is par- 
ticularly fatal about Paris, and other chalk basins 
of Europe. Yet it is not wholly confined to such 
districts, as its prevalence at times in this city, 
where the formation is mostly primative shows. 
The subject however is worthy the attention of 
scientific men, who have the means of collecting 
a sufficient number of facts to warrant a general- 
ization. At present our speculations can end in 
nothing more than conjecture.—Evening Post. 


weight ; so that a drachm of the colouring matter 
of the cochineal is actually extended through 
'more than 100 miles in length; and yet this 
minute quantity is sufficient to give an intense 
colour to the silk with which it is combined. 





THE GREAT FIRST CAUSE,.—THE DAISY. 
BY JOHN MASON GOODE. 
Not worlds on worlds in phalanx deep, 
Need we to tell a God is here: 
The daisy, fresh from winter’s sleep, 
Tells of his hand in lines as clear. 


What power, but His who arched the skies, 
And poured the day-spring’s purple flood, 
Wond’rous alike in all he tries, 
Could rear the daisy’s curious bud; 


Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 
Its fringed border nicely spin, 

And cut the gold embossed gem, 
That set in silver gleams within; 


And fling it with a hand so free, 
O’er hill, and dale, and desert sod, 
That man, where’er he walks, may see, 
In every step, the stamp of God? 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


By the arrival of the steamship Cambria at Hali- 
fax on the 6th, and of the Pacific at New York on 
the 11th inst., we have received Liverpool dates, by 
the former to the 27th, and by the latter to the 31st 
ult. 

The Baron Rothschild had appeared in the House 
of Commons, and claimed his seat as a member. 
The House affirmed his admission by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, but some difficulty arising as to the 
nature of the oaths he should take, a long debate 
ensued, and the House adjourned leaving the affair 
undecided. 

George Copway, an Indian, one of the American 
deputies to the Peace Congress at Frankfort, has 
addressed the Liverpool public with marked suc- 
cess. 

The potato blight is said to have reappeared in 
various parts both of England and Ireland, whilst 
from Cork, ater, and Galway, reports speak 
cheeringly of the coming harvest. 

The political news from France presents no fea- 
ture of much importance. 

Intelligence has been received from the Depart- 
ment of Saone Loire, which speaks most favourably 
of the state of commerce and industry, and of the 
great increase of deposites received in the Savings 
Banks of the Department, as an undeniable sign of 
returning prosperity and confidence in the main- 
tenance of order. A plot formed by the Ronges for 
burning the arsenal at Toulon has just been dis- 
covered. 





FREE SCHOOLS IN VERMONT. 


According to the last and fourth Annual Re- 
port of the State Superintendent to the Legisla- 
ture, there are in Vermont 97,866 children of 
school age; that is, between the ages of four 
and eighteen; 2647 districts, averaging 37 
scholars each ; average length of school term in 
each district 244 weeks. The whole cost of 
schools is estimated at $230,000, $74,000 of 
which is public money, raised mostly by a State 
tax, and the remainder raised mostly by a tax in 
the several districts. The amount paid to teachers 
is $130,000, averaging about $1.30 to each 
scholar for six months’ schooling. Sixty-eight per- 
cent. of the schools are taught by females. The 
average wages of male teachers is $13.66 per 
month, $5.54 to females. Last year the rates 
were $13.12 and $5.26; and four years since, 
$11.72 and $4.75. In Windham county the 
average rate of wages for male teachers is $15.70, 
and to females $6.48—the best female teachers 
receiving from $2 to $3.50 per week, and board.” 
By the above it will be seen what a trifle it costs 
per scholar to give each one a good education, 
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The Portuguese government sent on the 11th ult. 
to the American Charge d’Aflaires, its answer to 
the claim of the United States Cabinet ; which being 
deemed unsatisfactory, he had, in consequence, 
demanded his passports. The Foreign Minister 
intended to forward the passports without delay, 
aecompanied by a respectful note expressive of a 
wish that the differences between the two countries 
may be arranged in a friendly manner. 

Hostilities between Denmark and the Duchies 
have been resumed, and various hostile acts have 
been committed on both sides. The blockade of 
the harbor of Kiel commenced on the 18th ult. On 
the 25th ult. a sanguinary conflict took place, in 
which the Danes were victorious. The number of 
killed, wounded and missing, is reported to be 
about 7000. 

Accounts from Berlin state that the Prussian 
Envoy had been recalled from Vienna, and prepa- 
rations of a hostile character are going on between 
those governments. A despatch had reached Berlin, 
stating that a dreadful fire had broken out in the 
city of Cracow, by which nearly one half the city 
was destroyed bad many lives lost. 

Letters from Berlin announce the death of Nean- 
der, the celebrated Church historian. He was 71 
years old. 

The steamship Cherokee, with dates from San 
Francisco to the Ist of Seventh month, arrived at 
New York on the evening of the 6th inst. Coal in 
considerable quantities has been found at a short 
distance from San Francisco. The fire of Sixth 
month 14th greatly interrupted business for a time, 
and somewhat withdrew the attention of a portion 
of the people from matters of trade. At the sailing 
of the Cherokee, however, the business had revived, 
and arrangements for building had very generally 
commenced. Many of the principal firms are now 
building with brick, and contracts have been en- 
tered into for the erection of many substantial three 
story fire-proof buildings. But little was doing at 
the mines. Immigration was pouring into the 
country as rapidly as ever. A salt-spring has been 
discovered about fifteen miles west of Sonora and 
near the Toulumne river. The spring is described 
as furnishing abundance of water, which is exceed- 
ingly strong and pure. Silver ore has also been 
discovered in the same strata of rocks from which 
the salt-spring issues. A company was organizing 
for the purpose of manufacturing the salt and work- 
ing the silver mines. 

A robbery of $32,000 in gold, consigned to Bebee 
Ludlow & Co., of New York city, was perpetrated 
on the Isthmus while the mule train was passing 
from Panama to Chagres. No trace of the robbers 
could be found. 

The discovery of gold in Oregon has created 
great excitement in the various towns in that terri- 
tory, and hundreds of persons were giving up busi- 
ness and proceeding to the mines. Large quanti- 
ties of platina are mingled with the gold. The 
mines are situated about 200 miles south of Oregon 
City. 

_ Much of the time of the U. 8. Senate, during the 

t week, has been occupied in the discussion of 
the Bill for the admission of California, upon which 
subject two days were consumed by Senator Yulee, 
in a speech against time. 

The Bill for the settlement of the boundaries of 
Texas, introduced by Senator Pearce on the 5th inst. 
after some amendment was passed on the 9th inst. 


The Pension Appropriation bill passed the Senate 


on the 10th inst. [In the House, on the 7th jing 
resolution was introduced and passed, requestjy. »).. 
President to communicate to the House, the amounts 
of the several claims of the United States aenine 
Portugal, and the nature of them; the correspon, 
on the subject between the two governments. . 
also the amount and nature of the claims prete;, 
by Portugal against the United States; and a) , 
correspondence on the subject between the two o:, 
ernments. On the 8th inst. the Oregon land pj!) y.. 
taken up and passed. It creates the office of ¢ 
veyor General of the Public Lands in Oregon, »),) 
provides forthe survey, and makes donations ty «-.». 
tlers of the said public lands. 

On the 13th inst., the bill for the admission ¢; 
California was taken up in the Senate, and after ¢ 
siderable discussion, was finally passed by a vote 
34 to 18. 

In the letter of the Secretary of State, to the Goye:. 
nor of Texas, relative to the disputed boundary, 
which was laid before Congress on the 6th inst., :), 
Secretary mantains the doctrine that the question : 
one between the general government and the State 
of Texas, which the Executive has neither the 
thority nor the wishto decide: that the action oj 
the people, in forming a Constitution for New Mexi. 
co, and soliciting admission into the Union, was 
entirely justifiable, and no way injurious to the 
rights of Texas : that the object of the Executi 
government is to maintain, as far as practicable, hy 
state of things as it existed at the time the treaty 
with Mexico was made ; and to uphold the rigtis 
of the respective parties, as they were under 1! 
guaranty of that treaty, until the question of bour- 
dary shall be settled by the competent tribu 
This treaty being now the supreme law of the 
it is the duty of the President to see that it is | 
sustained, and the protection which it guaranties 
made effectual. 

A recent attempt, of four slaves, to make their es 
cape has produced great excitement at Washingtor 
They were held by Stephens and Toombs, members 
of Congress from Georgia; and were aided by 
white man named William L. Chaplin, who is sup- 
posed to have been frequently engaged in simi 
efforts. 

The carriage in which they were endeavoring ' 
escape was waylaid by the police ata short distance 
from the city, and after a desperate and bloody stir: 
gle three of the slaves, with Chaplin, and the driver 
were captured and taken back to Washington. (ne 
of the slaves made his escape, but is supposed 
have been badly wounded. ; 

At Sing Sing Prison, N. Y., about noon of the 11: 
inst., a fire was discovered breaking out from | 
roof of the file-shop, in the North wing of the Pris 
The file shop was totally destroyed, but little other 
damage was done. 

On the morning of the 10thinst., the new five s 
ried brick building on the North side of Granite™, 
below Dock, in this city, fell to the ground with at 
mendous crash which was heard for several squat 
around. The buildings were just finished, and w 8 
rented to the government for the storage of bon 
goods. Sixmen were in the building at the t= 
one of whom perceived the danger just in time" 
make his escape. Another escaped with some * 
vere bruises ; two were so severely wounded '™ 
they died in the course of the afternoon, and the ™ 
maining two were very badly injured. The bu’: 
is a complete wreck, not a brick or a granite Pp 
being left standing. 
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